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SELECTED. 


A DEATH-BED SCENE. 





FROM A PERIODICAL WORK, ENTITLED “THE IDLE MAN.’ 

*‘ The sun.not set yet, Thomas ’” ** Not quite, sir, 
It blazes thro’ the trees on the hill yonder, as if their 
branches were all on fire.” 

Arthur raised himself beavily forward, and with 
his hat still over his brow, tutned his glazed and 
dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only the 
night before that he had heard his mother was ill, 
and could survive but a day or two. He had lived 
nearly apart from society, and being a lad of a 
thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to him- 
self. His thoughts and feelings were so much init, 
that except in relation to his own home, there were 
the same vague and strange notions in his brain con- 
cerning the state of things around him, as we have 
of a foreign land. 

The main feeling which this self-made world ex- 
cited in him was love, and, like most of his age, he 
had formed to himself a being suited to his own fan- 
cies. This was the romance of life, and though 
men with minds like his make imagination to stand 
oftentimes in the place of real existence, and to take 
to itself'as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic 
relations, which are so near, and usual, and private, 
they feel longer and more deeply than those who 
look upon their homes as only a better part of the 
world which they belong to. Indeéd, in affectionate 
and good men of a visionary cast, it is in some sort 
only realizing their hopes and desires, to turn them 
Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved 
his household the more that they gave him an earn- 


homeward. 


est of one day realizing all his hopes and attachments. 

Arthur’s mother was peculiarly dear to him, in 
having a character so much like his own. For tho’ 
the cares and attachments of life had long ago taken 
place to a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural 
turn of mind was strong enough to give to these 
something of the romance of her disposition. This 
had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy 
between Arthur and his mother, and now brought 
to his remembrance the hours they had sat together 
by the fire light, when ne listened to her mild and 
melancholy voice, as she spoke of what she had un- 
dergone at the loss of her parents and husband.— 
Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affecuonate look 





of approval when he had done well, her care that | him from the window. She hurried down, and 
threw her arms about her brother’s neck, without 
uttering a word 


he should be a just man, and her motherly anxiety 


lest the world should go hard with him, all crowded As soon as he could speak, he 


asked, “is she alive ” 


ther. 


into his mind, and he thought that every worldly at- ’—he could not say, my mo 


. e ~ " > ; ” « > : : 
tachment was hereafter to be a vain thing. She is sleeping,” answered his sister, “and 


He had passed the night between vidlent tumul- | Must not know that you are here ; she is too weak 
tuous grief and numb insensibility. Stepping into to bear it now *1 will go look at her then, whilk 
° . ‘ . a a . ot . = sata 7 

the carriage with a slow weak motion, like one who she sleeps,” said he, drawing the handkerchief from 


. . _ . . se fac : @ ap? 4 ¢ " 
was quitting his sick chamber for the first time, he his face. His sister’s sympathy bad made him sherl 


+ “2 . » fir > , ~} ‘ y » ay 
began his journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes the first tears which had fallen from him that day, 


upwards, the few stars that were here and there 





and he was more composed 


over the sky, seemed to look down in pity, and 


He entered the chamber with a deep and still 
shed a religious and healing light about him. But | awe upon him; and as he drew near his mother’s 
they soon went out, one after another; and as the | bed-side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo 
last faded from his imploring sight, it was as if eve- 
The 
faint tint in the east soon became a ruddy glow, and 


tionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he 


ry thing good and holy had forsaken him should disturb the secret communion that the soul 


was holding with the world into which it was about 


the sun, shooting upward, burst over every thing | toenter. The loss that he was about suffering, and 


living in fullglory. The sight went to Arthur’s sick his heavy grief, were all forgotten in the feeling ot 





heart, as if it were in moc ry of his misery. a holy inspiration, and he was, as it were, in the 


Leaning back in his carriage, with his hand over | midst of invis ble spirits, ascending and descending 
His mother’s lips moved slightly as she uttered an 
He dr W 
, 


went near to her, and she spoke. It was the same 


his eyes, he was carried along, hardly sensible it was 


day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sitting by 


his side, went on talking in a low monotonous tone, 


indistinct sound. back, and his sister 


but Arthur only lieard something sounding in his | gentle voice which he had known and felt from his 


ears, scarcely heeding it was a human voice. He | ‘ hildhood.—The exaltation of his soul left him 


had asense of wearisomeness from the motion of | sunk down—and his misery went over him like a 


the carriage, but in all things else the day passed as | flood 

a melancholy dream The next day, as soon as his mother became com 
Almost the first words Arthur sp ike were those pose lL en ugh to see him, Arthur went into het 

{ have mentioned. As he looked out upon the set- | chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand, a 

ting sun, he shuddered througi his whole frame, and | turned towards him, with a look that blessed hin 

then became sick and pale. He thought he knew | It was a short struggle of a meek spirit. She cove: 


tears trickled 


As soon a 


the hill near him ; and as they wound round it, some | ed her eyes with ber hand, anc the 


peculiar old trees appeared, and he was ina few | down between her pale thin fing: 


minutes in the midst of the scenery near his home she 





became tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude 
rhe river before him reflecting the rich evening | she felt at being spared to see him before she died, 
sky, looked as if poured out from a molten mine.— - 


Arthur—but he could 
His voice was choked, his eyes filled 


** My dear mother,” said 

rhe birds, gathering in, were shooting across each , . 
’ " ’ 4 not go on 
other, bursting into short, gay notes, or Sifiging . ; 
. ” | with tears, and the agony of his soul was visible in 
*Do not be so afflicted Arthur at the 


We are not to part forever. 


their evening song inthe trees. It was a bitter thing . 
: - his face 
to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his 


. . loss of me te é 
own home too. His horses’ hoofs struck upon the , Remem 


' . . ber, too, how comfortable and bapp u have made 
old wooden bridge fhe sound went to his heart P nd b ppy you have mad 


my days. Heaven, I know, will bless so good ason 


been 


It was here his mother took her last leave of him 


oni biceneiltiis us you have tome. You will have that conso 


As he passed through the village, there was a feel- lation, my son, which visits but a few ; you will be 
able to look back upon your past canduct to me, 
And 
peace of mind you give me, 
now that I am about to die, in the thought that | 


ing of strangeness, that every thing should be just 
not without pain only, but with a holy joy. 
think hereafter of the 


as it was when he left it. There was an undefined 
thought floating in his mind, that his mother’s state 


should produce a visible change in all that he had : 
am leaving your sister to your love and care. So 


long as you live, she will find you a father and bro. 
ther to her.” She paused a moment; “TI have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure, 


been familiar with. But the boys were at their 


nvuisy games in the street, the labourers returning, 


talking together, from their work, and the old men 


sitting quietly at their doors. He concealed himself | ; : 
“ but I did not know,” she said with a tremulous 


voice, her lips quivering—**I did not know how 


as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 


As they drew near the house, the night was shut- ; 
hard a thing it would be to leave my children, till 


now that the hour has come.” 


' 


ting in about it, and there was a melanch« 
sound in the trees. 


rusty 


Arthur felt as if approaching | 
He entered the parlour. All 
Present- 


his mother’s tomb. After a little while, she spoke of his father, and 
said, she had lived with the belief that he was mind 


ful of her, and with a conviction, which grew strong 


was gloomy and still as a deserted bouse. 
ly he heard.a slow, cautious step, over head. It 





was in his mother’s chamber. His sister had seen er as death approached, that she should meet him in 
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another world. Shesaid but little more, as she grew 
weaker and weaker every hour. Arthur sat by in 
silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was 
sensible he was watching her countenance, for 
every now and then she opened her dull eye and 
looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

The day wore slowly away. The sun went down, 
and the melancholy and still twilight came on. No- 
thing was heard but the ticking of the watch, telling 
him with a resistless power, that the hour was draw- 
ing nigh, He gasped as if under some invisible, gi- 
gantic grasp, which it was not for human strength to 
struggle against. 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light of 
the night-lamp in the chimney corner, the furniture 
in the room threw huge s:< uncouth figures over 
the walls. All was unsu!«:antial and visionary, and 
the shadowy ministers of death appeared gathering 
round waiting the duty of the hour appointed them. 
Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitious 
awe : but the solemn elevation which a good man 
feels at the sight of the dying, took possession of 
him, and he became calm again. 

‘The approach of death has so much which is ex- 
alting, that our grief is, for the time, forgotten. And 
could one who had seen Arthur afew hours before, 
flow have looked upon the grave and grand repose 
of his countenance, he would hardly have known 
him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over 
his mother’s face. He stooped forward to catch 
the sound ofher breathing. It grew quick and faint. 
“* My mother !”—She opened her eyes, for the last 
time, upon him—a faint flush passed over her cheek 
—there was the serenity of an angel in her look— 
her hand just pressed his. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured its utmost. It sunk down 
from its unearthly height : and with his face upon 
his mother’s pillow, he wept like achild. He arose 
with a violent etfort, and stepping into the adjoin. 
ing chamber, spoke to his aunt. ‘ It is past,” said 
he. ‘Is my sisterasleep ?-—-Well then, let her have 
rest; she needs it.” He then went to his own 
chamber, and shut himself in. 


It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of 
sensitive minds makes to itself a relief. Violent grief 
brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, and dim- 
ness, as from long watching, ‘It is not till the vio- 
lence of affliction has subsided, and gentle and 
soothing thoughts can find room to mix with our 
sorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that 
we are able to know fully our loss, and see clearly 
what has been torn away from ouraffection. It was 
so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, 
with melancholy, but half-formed images, were 
floating in his mind, and now and then a gleam of 
light would pass through it as if he had been ina 
troubled trance and all was right again. His worn 
and tired feeling at last found rest in sleep. 

It is an impression which we cannot rid ourselves 
of if we would, when sitting by the ‘dody ofa friend, 
that he has still a consciousness of our presence— 
that though the common concerns of the world have 
no more to do with him, he has still a love and ‘care 
ofus. The face which we have been so long fami- 
liar with when it was all life and motion, seems only 
ia-a state of rest, We know not how to make it 


' sure stole over him, and he found himself prepared 





real to ourselves, that the body before us is not a 
living thing. 

Arthur was in sucha state of mind, 23 he sat alone 
in the room by his mother, the day after her death. 
It was as if her soul had been in paradise, and was 
now holding communion with pure spirits there, 
though it still abode in the body that lay before him. 
He felt as if sanctified by the presence of one to 





whom the other world had been laid open—as if 
under the love and protection of one made holy. 
The religious refiection that his mother bad early 
taught him, gave him strength : a spiritual compo- 


to perform the last offices of the dead. 

Is it not enough to see our friends die, and part 
with them for the remainder of our days ; to reflect 
that we shall hear their voices no more, and they 
will never look on us again—to see that turning to 
corruption which was but just now alive, and elo. 
quent, and beautiful with all the sensations of the 
soul? Are our sorrows s0 sacred and peculiar as to 
make the world as vanity to us, and the men of it as 
strangers, and shall we not be left to our afflictions 


for a few hours ? 


Must we be brought out at such 
a time to the concerned, 0: careless gaze of those 
we know not, or be made to bear the formal prof- 
fers of consolation from acquaintances who will go 
away and forget it all? Shall we not be suffered a 
little while, a holy and healing communion with the 
dead ? 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the 
pall, the talk of the passers-by, and the broad and 
piercing light of the common sun ? 


Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 


Must the cere- 
monies of the world wait on us even to the open 
graves of our friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step 
and fixed eye, though his whole face was tremulous 
with the struggle within him. He went to his sis- 

The bell struck. 
Its heavy, uridulating sound rolled forward like a 


ter, and took her arm within his. 


sea. He felt a violent beating through his whole 
frame, which shook him that he reeled. 
a momentary 


it was but 
He moved on, passing 
those who surrounded him, as if they had been sha- 
dows. 
was a vacancy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, 
which showed him hardly conscious of what was be- 
As he 


weakness. 


While he followed the slow hearse, there 


fore him. His spirit was with his mother’s. 


reached the grave, he shrunk back and turned pale, | 


but sinking his head upon his breast, and drawing 
his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a statue 
til! the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of socie- 
ty required of him. For as painful as the effort was, 
and as little suited as such forms were to his own 
thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any 
thing that might appear to the world like a want of 
reverence and respect for his mother. The scene 
was ended and tlre inward struggle over ; and now 
that he was left to himself, the greatness of his soul 
came up full and distinctly before him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he re- 
turned home. When he entered the house from 
which his mother had gone forever, a sense of drea. 
ty emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had 
been deserted by every living thing. He walked into 
his mother’s chamber. The naked bedstead, and 
the chair in which she used to’ sit, were all that 








- ——S—S 
was left in the room. As hethréw himself back in- 
to the chair, he groaned in the bitterness of his spi- 
rit. A feeling of forlornness came over him, which 
was not to-be relieved by tears: she whom he had 
watched over in her dying hour, and whom he had 
talked to us she lay before him in death, as ‘if she 
could hear and answer him, had gone from him. 
Nothing was left for the senses to fasten fondly on, 
and time had not yet taught him to think of her on- 
ly asaspirit. But time and holy endeavors brought 
this consolation ; and the little of life that a wasting 
disease had left him was passed by him; when alone, 
in thoughtful tranquillity; and among his friends he 
appeared with that gentle cheerfulness which, be 
fore his mother’s death, had been a part of his na 
ture. 
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OCP Several communications are under considera 
tion. 





We enter upon the second quarter with increas- 
ed zeal, finding our labors acceptable, not only in 
our own neighbourhood, but in very distant parts 
of the country, It has accordingly become neces 
sary to reprint several of the previous numbers, 
which will be furnished in a few weeks. The e 
couragement being spontaneous, is doubly gratif: 


ing, and will be duly appreciated and remembered 





The long prevalent opinion, that Women are less 
gifted by nature than Men, might, we think, be 
much weakened by a little research. Numerous 
examples, of the energies of their minds, of thei, 
patient suffering under affliction, of their foresight 
devotedness, fortitude, and humanity, might be ad 
duced ; and, although their sphere of usefulness is 
limited, yet, when placed in emergencies, many of 
them have exhibited talents which the prouder sex 
might be proud to possess. 


have been signally useful, when the influence an 


In some instances, they 


exertions of men were utterly unavailing. 

We have been favored with a letter from a ven 
rable gentleman of the north, who has been a clos 
observer of the progress of society, and who late! 


| had his attention drawn to the subject of which w 


are speaking, by receiving a copy ofthe * Gantayp.’ 
He thus expresses himself . 

“1 think it very proper and laudable to de 
vote a periodical paper to the amusement and 
instruction of the females. There have been 
many who were eminent for their endowments 
of mind, and as useful members of society 

Mrs. Row anpson, whose given name 1 have 
forgotten, was a daughter of Peregrine White, 
who was the first male child of the Plymouth 
adventurers born in New England. She was 
married to a Mr. Rowlandson, a minister of 2 
town somewhat to the eastward of Boston. It 
happened, in the Indian War of those days, that 
the savages fell upon the town, and killed many 
of the inhabitants, among whom was Mr. Row- 
landson; and his wife they carried into a long 
captivity, where she endured, with a fortitude 
beyond most of her sex, al] the hardships inci 
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tent to a savage life. After her return, she 
wrote and published a history of her captivity. 
She was esteemed a person of excellent judg- 
ment and disinterestedness of mind. The fol- 
lowing anecdote concerning her, I had from Col. 
Asaph White, of Heath, Mass. who also was a 
descendant of Peregrine White. 

** There were twe towns which had a long 
dispute and controversy concerning the boun- 
dary line between them ; and after many fruit- 
less attempts to settle the line, they agreed to 
submit the case to the umpirage of Madam Row- 
She met the parties, went on the 
ground, and heard their several pleas and alle- 


LANDSON, 


gations; and, after mature deliberation, she 
delineated the line, which she adjudged should 
forever thereafter be the boundary divisional 
line between them. The parties cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in the judgment of so respectable, dis 
interested, and judicious a person; and it con- 
tinues to be the boundary line between them to 
this day. 

«Though females are debarred from taking 
part in civil affairs, and their talents and advan 
tages for doing good are not all alike, yet there 
are none but may improve in .being useful to 
themselves, their families, and to society in ge- 
neral. “ On her tongue is the law of kindness ; 
her children rise up and eall her blessed ; her 


husband also, and praiseth her.” 

















_THE PRECEPTOR. _ 


FROM DR. GREGORY’S LEGACY 
ro HIS DAUGHTERS. 
A fine woman, like other fine things in 
nature, bas her proper points of view, from 
which she may be seen to most advantage. 
Yo fix this point requires great judgment, 
and an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart. By the present mode of female 
manners, the ladies seem to expect that 
they shall regain their ascendancy over 
us—by the fullest display of their perso 
nal charms—by being always in our eye 
at public places—by conversing with us 
with the same unreserved freedom as we 
do with one another—in short, by resem-~- 
bling us as nearly as they possibly can— 
but a little time and experience will show 
the folly of this expectation and conduct. 

The power of a fine woman over the 
hearts of men, of men of the finest parts, 
is even beyond what she conceives. They 
are sensible of the ‘pleasing illusion; but 
they cannot, nor do they wish to, dissolve 
it. But if she is determined to dispel the 
charm, it is certainly 4a her power; she 
may soon reduce the angel to a very ordi- 
nary girl. 

There is a wative dignity in ingenuous 
modesty to’ be expected from your sex, 
which is youf natural protection from the 
familiarities of the men, and which you 
should feel, previous to the reflection that 
it is your interest to keep yourselves sa- 
cred from all personal freedoms. The 
many nameless charms and endearments 








of beauty should be reserved to bless the 
arms of the happy man to whom you give 
your heart, but who, if he has the least 
delicacy, will despise them if he knows 
that they have been prostituted to fifty 
men before him. The sentiment that a 
woman may allow all innocent freedoms, 
provided her virtue is secure, is both 
grossly indelicate and dangerous, and has 
proved fatal to many of your sex. 


Let me now recommend to your atten- 
tion that elegance which is not so much 
a quality itself as the high polish of every 
other. It is what diffuses an ineffable 
grace over every look, every motion, eve- 
ry sentence you utter; it gives that charm 
to beauty, without which it generally fails 
to please. It is partly a personal quality 
cfthe mind. In a word, it is the perfec- 
tion of taste in life and manners—every 
virtue and every excellency in their most 
graceful and amiable forms. 

You may perhaps think that I want to 
throw every spark of nature out of your 
composition, and to make you entirely 
artificial. Farfrom it. I wish you to 
possess the most perfect simplicity of 
heart and manners. I think you may pos- 
sess dignity without pride, affability with- 
out meanness, and simple elegance with- 
out affectation. Milton had my idea,when 
he says of Eve, 

Grace was in all her steps, heav’n in her eye, 
In ev’ry gesture dignity and love. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





THE CONSCRIPT, 

In Graham's British Georgics there is the fol 
lowing description of a French Conscript, a bas- 
ket-maker by trade, who had been made cap 
tive by the British arms, and was held a pri 
soner a long time in Scotland: 


“Once I beheld a captive, whom these 
wars had made an inmate of the prison- 
house, cheering with wicker-work, (that 
almost seemed to him a sort of play,) his 
dreary hours. I asked his story. In my 
native tongue, (long use had made it easy 
as his own,) he answered thus:—Before 
these wars began, I dwelt upon the wil- 
lowy banks of Loire; I married one who, 
from my boyish days, had been my play- 
mate. One morn, (I'll ne’er forget,) while 
busy choosing out the prettiest twigs to 
warp acradle for our child unborn, we 
heard the tidings that the Conscrifit lot 
had fallen on me. It came like a death- 
knell. The mother perished, but the babe 
survived: and e’er my parting day, his 
rocking couch I made complete, and saw 
him sleeping smile—the smile that played 
upon the cheek of her who lay clay-cold. 
Alas! the hour soon came that forced my 
fettered arms to quit my child; and whe- 
ther now he lives to deck with flowers the 
sod upon his mother’s grave, or lies be- 
neath it, by her side, I ne’er could learn. 
I think he’s gone, and now I only wish for 








liberty and home, that I may see, and 
stretch myself and die upon that grave.” 
—_-e— 
JULIA D’ANGENNES, 

When this celebrated beauty was in the 
zenith of her fame and youth, the réhown- 
ed Gustavus, king of Sweden, was mak- 
ing war in Germany with the most bril 
liant success. Julia was accustomed, in 
the most energetic manner, to express 
her warm admiration of this hero; and 
she had his portrait placed constantly be- 
fore her on her toilette, declaring she 
would have no lover but Gustavus. The 
Duke de Montausier was, however, her 
most ardent and professed admirer; and 
this constant attachment on the part of 
the Duke gave rise to that famous poetic 
garland which he sent to the lovely Julia 
It was sent to her as a new-year’s gift, 
and the description of it cannot fail of 
being interesting to every reader of taste 
and refinement. ‘She most beautiful flow- 
ers were painted in miniature by an emi- 
nent artist, on pieces of vellum, all of an 
equal size. Under every flower a suffi- 
cient space was left for a madrigal on the 
subject of such flower. The Duke was 
aided in this by all the wits of the time. 
Under every flower a madrigal was then 
written by a finished master in the art of 
penmanship. These poetical effusions, 
with their beautiful paintings, were then 
magnificently bound together. This gift, 
when Julia awaked on New-Year’s Day, 
she found lying on her toilette. Amongst 
the most elegant madrigals, was the fol 
lowing on the Violet: 

** Modest my colour, modest is my place, 

** Pleas’d in the grass my lowly form to hide ; 

** But ’mid your tresses might | wind with grace, 

“* The humblest flow’r wouid feel the loftiest pride.” 

We are assured by an eminent modern 
writer, that the poetic garland of Julia 
d’Angennes is stillin existence; and that 
this literary curiosity appeared at the sale 
of the library of the Duke de la Vallere 
It was sold for the exorbitant sum of 
14,510 livres; itis embellished by a fron- 
tispiece, representing a garland compos- 
ed of twenty-nine different flowers, and 
on the following page is painted a beau- 
tiful Cupid. 

Since the French revolution, the gar- 
land found its way inte this country, and 
was some time in the care of a booksel- 
ler, who offered it to sale at the price of 
five hundred pounds! No curious col- 
lector, has, however, been tempted to bid 
for it. 

ee 
THE LOVERS 


The following lively portrait is sketched by 
Wasuineoton Irvine, in his ‘ Bracebridge Hall: 

“ To a man who is a little of a philoso- 
pher, and who, by dint of some experi- 
ence in the follies of life, begins to look 
with a learned eye upon the ways of men 
and eke of women—to such a man, | says 
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there is something very entertaining in 
noticing the conduct of a pair of young 
lovers, It may not be as grave and sci- 
entific a study as the loves of the plants— 
but it is certainly as interesting. I have 
therefore derived much pleasure since my 
arrival at the Hall; from observing the 
fair Julia and ber lover. She has all. the 
delightful blushing consciousness of an 
artless girl, inexperienced in coquetry, 
who has made her first conquest—while 
the captain regards her with that mix- 
ture of fondness and exultation with 
which a youthful lover is apt to contem- 
plate so beauteous a prize. I observed 
them yesterday in the garden advancing 
along one of the retired walks. ‘The sun 
was shining with delicious warmth, mak- 
ing great masses of bright verdure, and 
bright blue shade. The cuckoo, that 
harbinger of spring, was faintly heard 
from a distance—the thrush piped from 
the hawthorn, and the yellow butterflies 
sported and toyed and coquetted in the 
air. The fair Julia was leaning on her 
lover’s arm, listening to his conversation, 
with her eyes cast down, a soft blush up- 
on her cheek, and a quiet smile upon her 
lips: while in the hand that hung negli- 
gently by her side was a bunch of flowers. 
In this way they were sauntering slowly 
along, and when I considered them, and 
the scene in which they were moving, I 
could not but think it a thousand pities, 
that the season should ever change, or 
that young people should ever grow older, 
or that blossoms should give way to fruit, 
er lovers ever get married.” 
owe 
PROM THE RECREATIVE MAGAZINE. 

Louis XIII. had an extreme liking to 
gingerbread ; then every courtier bad his 
pockets stuffed with it, and presented 
slices to the ladies, with the most cere- 
monious gallantry. 

In the summer of 1775, the late unhap- 
py Queen of France being dressed in a 
brown lutestring, the King good-humour- 
edly observed it was “coleur de fuce,”’ 
the colour of fleas: and instantly every 
lady would be dressed in a lutestring of 
a flea-colour. The adulative mania was 
caught by the male courtiers; and the 
dyers exhausted their art and labour to 
supply the hourly demand. This prevail- 
ing tint promised to be the fashionable 
colour for the winter; but the venders of 
silk, dreading the effect upon their trade, 
presented new sattins to her majesty, who 
having chosen one of a grayish colour, 
Monsieur exclaimed it was the colour of 
her majesty’s hair! Immediately the 
fleas ceased to be favorites, and all were 
eager to be dressed in the colour of her 
majesty’s hair! and such was the conti- 
nued demand, that some of her majesty’s 
hair was actually obtained by bribery, 
and sent to the Gobelins, to Lyons, and 
other manufactories, that the exact shade 
«might be caughr. 








POETRY. 


SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 

The event on which the following lines are found- 
ed, happened in 1777, and is thus described by Gen, 
Gates, in.a letter to Burgoyne: ‘Miss M‘Crea, a 
young lady, lovely to the sight, of virtuous charac- 
ter and amiable disposition, engaged to an officer 
of your army, was, with other women and children, 
The miserable fate of 
Miss M‘Crea was aggravated by her being dressed 
to receive her promised husband, when she met 
her murderer.” 





murdered by the savages. 


Her lover is coming—her bosom throbs high, 

And love beams enchantingly bright in her eye ; 

** This night,” she exclaims, ‘before heaven’s pure 
shrine, 

My warrior youth is forever made mine !” 


Is that his dear form stealing slow thro’ the shade ? 
Is it thus he would come to his own belov’d maid ? 
Oh, no: ’tis the savage, death flies from his bow, 
And life’s current sullies her bosom of snow. 


The death lights are gleaming—the anthem swells 
loud 

O’er her form of pure whiteness, enwrapp’d in the 
shroud ; 

The grave is her bridal bed—gone is her bloom, 

And her morning of splendor hath ended in gloom. 


The night winds are up with the gathering storm, 
They wave her dark tresses—they chill her soft form, 
Cold, cold is her heart, once so joyous and light— 
Her eye of soft mildness no longer is bright. 


Her lover is coming, he speeds on his way, 

He chides the long moments of tedious delay ; 
Hope beats in his breast for that heavenly hour 
Which gives him forever his heart’s beloved flower. 


He reaches the spot~she is stretched on the bier! 
No sigh rends his bosom—he sheds not a tear, 
But, dumb with deep anguish, he hurries amain, 
And lies on the battle field, ghastly and slain. 
FLORIO. 
—_= 
Lines for the Benefit of Gentlemen—Selected. 
TO LADIES’ EYES. 
To Ladies’ eyes around, boy— 
We can’t refuse, we can’t refuse ; 
Though bright eyes so abound, boy— 
*Tis hard to choose, ’tis hard to choose ; 
For, thick as stars that brighten 
Yon airy bowers, yon airy bowers— 
The countless eyes so lighten 
This earth of oufs, this earth of ours : 
But fill the cup where’er, boy, 
Our choice may fall, our choice may fall— 
We’re sure to find love there, boy— 
So drink them all, so drink them all. 


Some looks there are so holy— 

They seem but given, they seem but given— 
As splendid beacons solely, 

To light to heaven, to light to heaven ; 
While some, oh! ne’er believe them— 

With tempting ray, with tempting ray— 
Would lead us (God forgive them !) 


The other way, the other way : 
But fill the cup, &c. 
In some, as in a mirror, 

Love seems y’d, love seems portray’d ; 
But shun the flattering error— 

Tis but his shade, ’tis but his shade ; 


Himself has fixed his dwelling— 

In eyes we know, in eyes we know ; 
And lips—but this is telling— 

irre or ghnekine they go: 
Fill up, fill up, 
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FROM THE BOSTON CENTINEL. 

Mr. RUSSELL.—I am writing this where I can 
see the spot in which, a few weeks since, were de- 
posited the remains of a young lady, (Louisa Bab 
cock, ) highly esteemed for her amiable character, 
mental accomplishments, and personal beauty. The 
window of What was lately her chamber overlooks 
the garden ; at the end of the ganden is a willow ; 
under the willow a tomb; and in that tomb her 
form is now lying. The Swallow that last year built 
its nest by her window has this morning returned. 
He then waked her at sunrise with his chattering 
Will she hear it to-morrow again? How far he 
went !—yet he has returned. How short the dis- 
tance from her chamber to her grave—poor Girl !— 
she had indeed but a step to go—yet when. will she 
return? When I look about me, and see how many 
—how many are gone, I often wonder that 1 myself 
remain.—And I ask myself, as the King asked Parr, 
“You have lived longer than others, what have you 
done more than they ””’? Ithink I should little wish 
to be able to answer as Parr did, ‘‘I have lived to do 
penance when I was an hundred years old.”” The 
hope that the salutary impression this little incident 
has made on my mind may influence others, is my 
excuse for what you will think presumption in send 
ing another article to the Fount so soon after you 
have had the politeness to insert the one I last trans 
mitted. 

TO THE SWALLOW. 
Return ! return! gay bird of Spring, 
For Summer’s dews are on the wing, 
That when our Winter reigns in gloom 
In grove of oranges you plume. 
Your mossy bed, your vacant nest, 


Receives again its roving guest ; 
But near your dwelling is a bed 
Whose inmate has forever fled. 
The moss and the rose-bud may form you a pillow, 


But beauty lies cold in the tomb by the willow. 


How late we watcli’d to see you bring 
The pliant beams on nimble wing ; 
The broken straw, the knotted grass, 
With quick successive thieving pass. 
Imbolden’d thus, you wait till when 
She leaves the window, nimbly then 
From where her work unguarded lay, 
Lsaw you snap the thread away, 


| That needle once bright with the touch of her fin 


gers, 
Now gleams where the sunbeam at sunsetting lin 
gers. 


She went to pluck an early rose, 

And bound it with some twigs of willow, 

Now close by where that rose-bush grows, 

Beneath that tree, she has her pillow. 

Fair Flower ! Spring’s sweetest, brightest boon 

By Angel’s hand from mortals riven, 

I thought you pluck’d that rose too soon ; 

Too soon have you been snatch’d to Heaven 
And now where your form, like a rose-bud is sleep 


ing, 
The silver-hair’d willow bright dew-drops is weep 
ing. 
Gay Swallow ! thou hast made me s:d, 
And yet I love your careless twitter ; 
But how return you thus so glad ? 
You sure have been where gay skies glitter 
And why are not the friends we mourn 
But parted for a wintry season ’ 
Could we but look beyond the boura, 
Our tears might fall with little reason. 
Then wake me, wild chatterer, wake me each morn- 


ing ; 
V’'ll learn of you lessons of wisdom and warning. 
OROLIO. 



















